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EDITORIAL* 


Those  of  our  present  readers  who  saw  any  of  last  year's  issues  of  STYLUS 
will  notice  that  we  have  made  several  changes  in  the  magazine.  Each  issue  now 
contains  sixteen  pages;  to  finance  the  increase  in  size,  the  price  has  been  raised 
to  twenty-five  cents.  For  your  extra  dime,  you  receive  over  twice  as  much  ma- 
terial per  issue;  for  example,  "The  Marvellous  Boy",  the  verse  drama  we  pre- 
sent this  month,  would  have  overflowed  an  entire  issue  of  last  year's  relatively 
diminutive  magazine.  We  are  now  using  artwork;  to  make  clear  reproduction 
of  illustrations  possible  the  magazine  is  being  printed  on  a  new  glossy  paper. 
All  in  all,  the  new  STYLUS  is  both  bulkier  and,  we  believe,  more  attractive  than 
the  old;  we  feel  that  you  are  not  being  cheated  out  of  that  extra  ten  cents. 

Some  things  have  not  changed.  Our  basic  editorial  policy,  for  instance,  is 
identical  to  that  of  last  year:  we  will  attempt  to  present  each  month  a  balanced 
selection  of  short  stories,  poems,  plays,  essays,  translations,  and  critical  material, 
written  by  persons  both  inside  and  outside  Victoria  College.  "Our  only  taboos," 
as  we  ringingly  declared  in  our  inaugaral  issue,  "will  be  those  dedicated  by  con- 
siderations of  quality  and  good  taste."  The  same  standard  will  be  applied  to  all  art- 
work that,  we  use.  Items  of  College  controversy  and  gossip  will  not  appear  in 
these  pages;  those  interested  in  them  are  advised  to  leaf  through  our  respected 
fellow-publication,  THE  MARTLET. 

We  cannot  pay  for  material  that  we  use,  but  a  ss'stem  of  financial  recogni- 
tion for  outstanding  work  will  again  be  employed,  an  impartial  board  of  judges, 
composed  entirely  of  Faculty  members,  shouldering  the  responsibility  for  select- 
ing the  items  deserving  of  such  reward. 

Prospective  contributors  should  address  literary  material  to 

STYLUS,  c/o  Julian  Reid,  Editor-in-Chief 

and  leave  it  in  the  'R'  mailbox  or  mail  it  to  322  Plaskett  Place,  "Victoria,  R.C. 
If  possible,  such  contributions  should  be  double-spaced  and  typed  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  but  we  do  not  insist  on  this  requirement.  We  are  quite  will- 
ing to  publish  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  material;  but  in  all  such  cases  at 
least  one  of  our  editors  must  know  the  real  name  of  the  writer.  Artwork  should 
be  submitted  to  Sandy  Wilson  in  person;  arrangements  to  do  so  should  be  made 
through  the  mailbox  or  by  phoning  EV  2-0381.  All  material  will  be  returned  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

We  hope  to  publish,  five  issues  of  STYLUS  in  the  course  of  the  1961-62  College 
year.  In  addition  to  artists  and  literary  contributors,  we  need  purchasers  for  all 
five.  Each  issue  will,  of  course,  be  on  sale  at  the  College  over  a  period  of  several 
days;  but  if  you  would  prefer  to  subscribe  and  have  your  copies  delivered  to  you, 
please  send  $1.25  to  cover  all  five  issues  to 

STYLUS,  c/o  Robert  Foster,  Managing  Editor,  2955  Tudor  Road, Victoria,  B.C. 

If  we  fail  to  publish  a  total  of  five  issues  this  year,  your  subscription  will  be 
completed  by  sending  you  copies  of  next  year's  issues.  If  you  are  interested  in 
purchasing  copies  of  back  issues,  Numbers  two  and  four  may  be  obtained  from 
the  same  source  at  fifteen  cents  each.  The  remaining  two  issues  are  no  longer 
available. 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  thank  the  Victoria  College  Students'  Council 
and  all  our  advertisers  for  their  financial  support,  without  which  this  second 
year  of  STYLUS  would  be  impossible. 

Finally,  we  conclude  this  editorial  with  a  brief  note  on  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions appearing  in  this  issue.  Rona  Murray's  verse  play,  "The  Marvellous  Boy", 
deals  with  a  literary  figure  with  whom  many  of  our  readers  may  be  unfamiliar. 
Thomas  Chatterton  (1752-1770)  was  an  English  child  poet  who  composed  his 
"Rowley  Poems",  which  he  purported  to  be  copies  of  fifteenth  century  works  by 
a  monk  named  Thomas  Rowley,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1770  he  travelled  to 
London,  where  for  four  months  he  attempted  unsuccessfully  "to  support  himself 
by  selling  poetry  to  various  magazines.  Eventually,  when  he  had  reached  the 
point  of  starvation,  he  committed  suicide  by  taking  poison.  He  was  then  seven- 
teen years  old. 

We  hope  that  this  short  biographical  summary  will  increase  your  apprecia- 
tion of  Miss  Murray's  play. 

—  The  Editors 
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THE  MARVELLOUS  BOY 

Verse  drama 

Characters 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON  a  young  poet,  aged 
seventeen  years. 

THOMAS  ROWLEY  a  monk  of  the  fif- 

teenth century,  invented  by  Chatterton  and 
under  whose  name  he  had  written  pseudo- 
mediaeval  poetry. 

MISTRESS  ANGEL  Chatterton's  land-lady 

HELEN  Mistress  Angel's  niece 

Setting 

A  garret  in  London;  the  time  is  August,  1770.  It 
is  night,  and  the  moon  shines  through  a  single 
small  window,  the  only  other  light  being  a  candle 
on  a  table.  The  room  is  poorly  furnished — a  bench 
under  the  window,  a  bed,  a  broken-backed  chair, 
and  the  table  at  which  CHATTERTON  works.  A 
door  leads  to  the  stair-well. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  THOMAS  CHATTERTON, 
alone  in  his  garret,  is  tearing  a  manuscript  into 
shreds  and  scattering  them  over  the  floor. 
CHATTERTON:    So  much  for  these.  I  will  go, 
leaving  no 

Unfinished  rhymes  the  world  may  criticize, 
For  yet  will  Fame's  bright  angel  trumpet 
Thomas 

Chatterton  across  the  earth,  and  those 
Who  hear  will  stop  to  wonder  at  a  boy 
Who  died  in  the  brief  beginning  of 
His  ill-starred  life.  Had  I  but  time,  I  should 
Have  built  a  rainbow  to  the  stars, 

compounding 
Colours  singing  in  the  sky,  as  bright 
As  enamelled  flowers  shooting  with  the  light; 
But  none  there  were  who  cared,  and  now  my 

hour 

Is  done.  No  reprieve  can  turn  aside 
The  boney  hand  of  death. 
(ROWLEY  slowly  materializes  behind  CHATTER- 
TON who  continues  to  tear  up  his  papers.) 
ROWLEY:  My  son,  you  are 

too  young  to  utter  words  envisioning 
The  uncharitable  tomb  and  gluttonous 
Soft  mouths  of  cold,  white  worms. 
CHATTERTON:  Rowley! 
ROWLEY:    Your  eyes  have  feasted  on  scarce 
eighteen  springs 
Since  first  you  bawled  within  the  house 
beneath 

The  buttress  of  Saint  Mary's  church. 
CHATTERTON:  Can  you 

Be  he  my  own  brain  fathered  when  I  wrote 
Upon  the  chivalries  of  an  age  long  dead? 


ROWLEY:    I  am  he. 

CHATTERTON:    A  short,  dark  man  in  monk's 
Gown  clad,  face  lined  with  thought,  just  as 
one 

I  pictured.  My  mind  deceives  — 
ROWLEY:  It  matters  not. 

CHATTERTON:    But  I  imagined  you,  and  now 
you  stand 
Before  me  like  a  living  man! 
ROWLEY:  You  dreamed 

High  in  your  mother's  attic,  aloof  from 
fortune, 

Of  a  world  grown  deaf  to  dream. 
CHATTERTON:  And  there  I  hung 

A  star-filled  cloud  between  myself  and  cold 

Reality.  Well  —  the  cloud  is  rent. 

Hunger  has  dowsed  the  light  of  all  the  stars. 
ROWLEY:    No  need,  therefore,  to  fail  the  inner 
dream. 

Forget  your  pride,  go  home  again  to  Bristol! 

CHATTERTON:    For  me,  there's  no  return.  I 
have  not  eaten 
For  three  whole  days,  old  monk. 

ROWLEY:  Saint  Mary's  spire 

Reaches  for  the  sky;  her  buttressed  shoulders 
Challenge  time,  and  sunlight  falls  in  flakes 
Of  fire  her  stained  windows  through. 

CHATTERTON:  In  truth 

There  is  my  home.  I  would  feel  her  hallowed 
Stones  beneath  my  feet,  her  bricks  beneath 
My  hand. 

ROWLEY:    She  would  welcome  you.  You  wove 
Tales  about  her  ancient  glory — go, 
Listen  in  her  heart  for  tunes  far  sweeter 
Than  those  the  blackbird  sings.  Record  the 

ecstasies 
Her  bells  spill  on  the  wind. 

CHATTERTON:  It  is  too  late 

I  asked  the  baker  credit  for  a  loaf 
Of  bread,  and  he  refused  me.  Cruel  abasement 
For  my  pride  to  beg! 

ROWLEY  (scornfully):    Pride!  the  greatest  sin — 

CHATTERTON:    Perhaps.  But  see  the  list  of 
moneys  owed 
To  me  for  skits,  lampoons,  satiric  articles! 
I  was  on  the  road  to  fame,  O  Master 
Rowley.  All  England  read  my  words. 

ROWLEY:  No  need, 

Boy,  to  vaunt  yourself  to  me.  Remember, 
'Twas  you  conceived  my  nature,  garb,  and 
brain  — 

You  used  my  name  to  tell  old  tales.  This 
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Chatterton  —  proud,  moody,  boasting 
child 

Who  learned  precocious  tricks  of  manhood  all 
Too  soon  —  this,  the  part  the  world  must 
watch, 

You  play.  You  discovered  me  when  you 
Withdrew  into  your  heart.  I  am  you; 
You,  me. 

CHATTERTON:    Haughty  boy  and  humble, 
monkish 

Man:  strange  companions  in  so  poor 
A  frame!  However,  though  I  do  but  trick 
Myself,  I  will  put  on  no  tricks  for  you. 
Enough  to  say  that  I  am  owed  for  many 
Loaves. 

ROWLEY:    Go  then,  ask  the  woman  here 

For  nourishment.  How  many  times  has  she 
Invited  you  to  sup  with  her  and  you 
Refused? 

CHATTERTON:    She  pitied  me! 

ROWLEY:  Well?  And  she 

Was  right.  Death  darkens  in  your  eyes,  my 
son. 

CHATTERTON:    I'll  not  tell  the  world  of  my 
defeat! 

ROWLEY:    Yet  Mistress  Angel  (generous  sinner) 
scarce 

Has  more  of  bread  than  you. 
CHATTERTON:  Less  reason,  then, 

To  pity  me.  Charity  I'll  not  have. 

Poison  is  more  palatable  than  crumbs 

Of  Charity's  hard  bread. 
ROWLEY:  Your  hunger  does 

Destroy  all  balance  in  your  mind!  So  ill 

A  thing  is  pride,  so  great  the  gift  you  bear 

From  heaven,  merely  lent  that  you  might 
teach 

Men  to  see  this  world  as  wrought  by  God. 
You  are  but  an  instrument,  and  so  young 
Your  words  as  yet  are  thin,  green  tips  scarce 
thrusting 

Through  the  barren  soil  of  winter.  And 

would  you  then 
Destroy  your  chance  of  flowering? 
CHATTERTON:    Words,  words,  words!  But  if  I 

beg  for  food, 
What  then? 

ROWLEY:        Then  go  to  Bristol  and  be  healed. 
See  again  the  Severn,  taste  the  salt 
Sea  tang,  listen  to  raucous  gulls,  and  watch 
Their  strong  white  pinions  cleave  the  sky.  O 

Thomas, 
Live  again! 

CHATTERTON  (excitedly):    And  sit  within  the 
heart 

Of  Mary's  church! 
ROWLEY:  Many  poems  await 

You  there  Thomas  Chatterton. 
CHATTERTON:  I  have 

No  money,  nothing. 
ROWLEY:  Then  walk  and  beg  from  door 

To  door.  Learn  humility. 
CHATTERTON  (angrily):  To  be 


Greeted  by  contemptuous  laughter! 

I  could  not  face  the  sly  derision,  the  cruel 

Eyes  of  little  men. 

A  fine  literary 
Gentleman  once  said  I  had  no  right 
To  climb  above  my  station.  He  bade  me 
Drudge  my  life  away  in  poverty  — 
Aye,  for  being  born  in  penury, 

half-orphaned  — 
To  work  as  a  mere  scrivener,  instead 
Of  stringing  words  together.  Hie  jacet: 
Either  way,  the  poet  dies. 
ROWLEY:  So 
You  burn  away  the  power  to  write 

with  a  pinch 
Of  poison. 

CHATTERTON:    I  would  burden  my  poor  mother 

And  sister  if  I  returned  destitute  — 

And  they  alone  believe  in  me. 
ROWLEY:  They 

Would  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  you! 
CHATTERTON:  And  I 

Choke  on  it,  had  they  a  calf.  No  old  man, 

The  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better. 
ROWLEY:  It 

Is  a  sin! 

CHATTERTON:    I  but  hasten  that  which  is 
Inevitable. 

ROWLEY:  You  deceive  yourself. 

Pride  is  your  undoing. 
CHATTERTON:  No! 
ROWLEY:    Wait  another  day.  Your  fees  may 
come. 

CHATTERTON:    Do  you  think  I  have  not  waited 
until 

All  hope  is  vain?  I  have  no  wish  to  die! 
I  tramped  the  streets  in  search  of  work  and 
bread 

And  found  no  comfort,  no  compassion  in 
The  stony  heart  of  London.  I  walked  at  night 
With  a  million  ghosts  that  haunt  her  empty 

streets 

And  cobbled  lanes  till  I  myself  became 
A  ghost  in  some  grey  demi-world,  not  of 
The  earth  nor  from  it.  Hunger  fevered  me, 
And  now  my  body  is  an  ember  without 
Colour,  passionless,  and  so  my  soul 
Would  leave  it. 

ROWLEY:    True.  Your  spirit  has  scorched  out 
The  shell  God  made  to  harbour  it. 

(A  timid  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 

Answer,  boy.  Not  a  soul  will  see  me  here, 
But  yourself. 

(ROWLEY  fades  until  he  is  barely  discernable.) 

CHATTERTON:    Well,  come  in. 

(HELEN  enters  and  speaks  in  a  formal  manner 

that  shows  she  has  memorized  her  speech.) 

Master  Chatterton, 
My  auntie  askes  if  you  would  sup  with  her 
Tonight.  She  has  well  savoured  meats, 
seasoned 

With  fresh  herbs  bought  of  the  old  woman  in 
The  market  place.  And  oranges  she  has, 


Gold  as  noon  sun,  round  and  cool  and  rich 

With  telling  of  hot  places  and  dark  men 

Planting.  New-baked  bread  and  wine,  she  has, 

In  birthday  celebration. 
CHATTERTON:  Thank  you,  I 

Have  supped. 
HELEN  (in  her  natural  tone):    Then  will  you 
not  take  a  glass 

Of  wine  this  night  with  us? 
CHATTERTON:  You  are  Helen, 

Are  you  not?  Niece  to  Mistress  Angel? 
HELEN:    I  am  Helen. 

CHATTERTON:        Why,  then,  are  you  dressed 
In  tall  peaked  hat  and  flowing  veil,  red  heels 
To  your  shoon,  and  silks  well  fit  to  robe  the 
daughter 

Of  a  king?  A  king  such  as  lived  when 

Rowley 
Wrote  — 

HELEN:    Oh,  mock  me  not.  My  smock  is  scarce 

Fit  for  London,  but  'tis  the  best  I  have. 

I  am  poor,  unlettered  country  girl, 

Not  used  to  gentlemen.  And  you  a  poet! 

I  never  set  my  eyes  on  one  before! 
CHATTERTON:    Slim  as  sickle  moon 

In  red-heeled  shoon, 

Fresh  as  rose  briar, 

Grave  as  morning  star. 

Love  me,  Helen,  love  me  true, 

And  I  will  sing  sweet  songs  to  you. 
HELEN:    My  aunt  awaits  your  answer. 
CHATTERTON  (angrily):  I  have  supped, 

I  tell  you! 

HELEN:  It's  not  true!  Your  eyes  do  burn 

With  hunger,  and  your  cheeks  be  white  as 
death. 

CHATTERTON:    White  as  cloud, 

White  as  shroud, 

White  as  lily-of-the-valley. 
HELEN:    Tom  —  for  I  must  call  you  Tom,  not 
Thomas, 

Lad  —  I  cannot  watch  'ee  starve.  Oh  please 
Forgive  me,  but  I  lie  awake  at  night 
For  thinking  of  you.  Like  a  ghost  you  be, 
With  not  a  word  to  anyone  all  week, 
Until  the  very  famine  in  your  face 
Has  frightened  me.  I  had  to  speak! 
CHATTERTON:    I  want  no  pity.  I  have  supped 
in  Coffee 

Houses  with  the  greatest  men  in  London. 
I  could  have  the  richest  fare,  if  I 
Did  want  it,  but  eating  clogs  the  body, 
And  wine  but  dulls  the  senses,  making  man 
More  stupid  than  God  made  him. 

HELEN:  You  mought  eat 

If  you  mought  live. 

CHATTERTON  (coming  closer):    Helen,  why  talk 
of  food 

When  you  have  come  through  mists  of  time 
to  comfort 

Me?  You  are  the  heart  of  all  enchantment, 
Beautiful  and  young  and  innocent; 
Fresh  as  if  you  had  new  stepped  from  a 


Nunnery,  or  had  sprung  in  full 
Perfection  from  a  field  of  cowslips  in 
The  spring,  unsullied  by  temptation. 

HELEN  (frightened):  Tom! 
Auntie  .  .  . 

CHATTERTON:    Aunt?  What!  Now,  don't 
pretend 

That  you  come  chaperoned  from  antiquity. 

HELEN:    I  —  I  am  afraid.  You  speak  so  wild; 
Yet  I  but  came  to  ask  if  you  would  dine 
With  us.  'Tis  late,  I  know,  but  .  .  . 

CHATTERTON:  Helen,  come 

Sit  on  this  bench  in  moonlight.  I  would  trace 
Each  feature  of  your  face  here  in  the  glow 
Of  night's  pale  sentinel;  more  true  her  beams 
Than  all  the  sun's  hot  battery  of  gold. 
She  makes  a  gentle  chequer-work  of  light 
And  shade,  bewitching  sublety  of  sweet 
Perfection:  eyes  as  blue  as  dreams,  and  hair 
Of  summer  corn.  Oh!  you  are  too  fair, 
Like  to  that  maid  whose  name  you  bear,  the 
woman 

In  whose  cold  hands  men's  lives  went  up  in 
flame! 

HELEN:    None  other  ever  spoke  to  me  like  'ee! 

CHATTERTON:    See  how  the  moon  shines 
through  the  casement,  her  sweet 
Witchery  transforming  these  cold,  squalid 
Streets  to  a  shifting  maze  of  unknown  patterns 
Interspersed  with  palaces  which  tremble 
In  the  fitful  light  as  if  submerged  in  noiseless 
Seas  for  centuries.  Oh,  hear  the  silence, 
Unreal  with  terrible  reality. 
Listen!  For  men  are  quiet  now,  and  God 
Speaks.  At  this  hour  I  love  to  write, 
Tracing  dark  caligraphy  by  moonlight. 
But  now  my  strength  is  gone,  and  I  am  spent 
With  failure. 

HELEN:  I  would  sit  from  hour  to  hour 

To  hear  'ee  speak.  Oh  Tom,  at  home  they 
teased  me 

And  called  me  daft  for  that  I  loved  to  sit 
By  lavender  and  hear  the  gold  bees  humming, 
To  watch  rosemary  on  drowsy  afternoons 
To  see  if  fairies  lulled  asleep  their  babes 
Within  its  petals.  It  grew  tall  as  any 
Man  beside  the  white  walls  of  our  cottage. 

CHATTERTON:    Rosemary,  rosemary,  dew  of 
the  sea  —  most  blessed 
Of  herbs:  lively  and  good  and  gay,  destroyer 
Of  melancholy.  I  should,  in  truth,  carry 
A  twig  with  me. 

HELEN:  I  will  search  one  out 

For  you. 

CHATTERTON:  But  tell  me  of  your 

manor-house, 
Of  old  cures  that  your  mother  used  to  soothe 
Her  children  or  to  shield  her  household  from 
Ill-omen. 

HELEN:    Nay,  our  house  be  small:  three  rooms 
Is  all  we  have,  and  a  thatch  to  keep  us  from 
The  rain.  We  have  a  bee-hive  by  the  path; 
King-cups  and  daisies  dot  the  fields  around 


In  spring,  and  marigolds  march  the  lane  all 

summer; 

We  have  a  pear  tree  where  the  nightingale 
Sings  at  star  time;  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
Sing  by  day.  My  heart  sometimes  could  break 
With  thinking  on  it. 

CHATTERTON:  You  are  lonely,  too. 

HELEN:    There  was  a  calf  that  came  the  day 
before 

I  went  away  —  moist  brown  darling  with 
Mouth  all  white  from  mother's  milk. 
CHATTERTON:  Sweet  Helen, 

Talk  of  plants  your  mother  grew.  She  must 
Have  taught  you  all  her  art  to  make  you 
skilled 

In  your  own  marriage  duties.  It  were  well 
Tonight  to  talk  of  such  affairs  with  calm 
Dispassion. 

HELEN  (shyly):    I  —  I  do  know  a  philtre 
Made  from  periwinkle;  mixed  with  leek 
And  wound  about  with  worms,  it  causes  love 
To  grow  'twixt  man  and  wife. 

CHATTERTON:    Foolish  superstition! 

Did  you  use  it,  then,  or  did  you  die  too  young 
To  be  betrothed?  I  will  not  think  of  you 
In  marriage  bonds.  Pray  God  you  died  too 
young! 

HELEN:    You  be  mazed,  then,  Tom.  Oh,  come 
with  me  — 

CHATTERTON:    I  will  remain  distraught  if, 
being  so, 

You  stay,  my  love.  Unbind  your  hair  and  let 

The  pale  moon  light  its  length  of  flowing  gold. 
HELEN:    The  mandrake  root,  'tis  said,  when 
pulled  from  earth 

Does  shriek  its  life  away,  and  if  you  shape 

It  to  the  likeness  of  an  enemy 

He  sickens  and  he  dies. 
CHATTERTON:  Ah  yes,  we  speak 

Of  herbs.  Yet  —  no,  for  hours  are  slipping  into 

Midnight,  when  you  go,  and  I  act  out 

My  bitter  part  alone.  Wormwood  and  rue, 

The  herbs  allotted  me. 
HELEN:  Tom,  oh  Tom! 

Tell  me  what  so  dismays  your  heart,  has  reft 

Your  wits! 

CHATTERTON  (coldly):    My  brain  is  clear  as 

pools  of  water 
In  which  each  pebble  may  be  seen,  each  frond 
Of  green,  each  lazy  swimming  fish.  My 

thoughts 

Are  smooth  as  water-mouthed  stones,  ready 
To  be  surfaced  and  redeemed. 
HELEN:  I  did  not  mean  .  .  . 

CHATTERTON:    My  brain  is  filled  with  life,  as 
is  my  flesh 
With  death  —  except  that  sometimes  things 
elude 

Me:  I  forget  what  I'm  about  to  do 
And  try  in  vain  to  grasp  the  fish  of  memory 
Which  slips  away  to  dark,  uncharted  depths 
Below  my  mind. 
HELEN:  We  all  forget. 


CHATTERTON:  Helen, 
Long  ago  in  Bristol,  I  did  lock  my  heart, 
Afraid  men  would  destroy  the  dream  with 
which 

I  lived;  and  in  that  dream  you  live,  not  in 
The  heartbreak  called  reality.  You  are 
Kind  and  virtuous,  and  sunshine  fills 
The  air  you  linger  in,  altogether  fair, 
Unlike  the  Bristol  girls  who  walked  at  dark 
With  prentices  and  lay  too  eagerly 
'Neath  hedges  and  with  any  lad  who  fancied 
Them.  It  were  pleasant  enough  to  spend 
An  evening  thus,  but  their  loose  mouths  and 
empty 

Sluggish  eyes  held  no  enchantment 

HELEN  (shocked):  Thomas! 

CHATTERTON:    But  you  walked  once  in  the 
great  pageant  that 
Passed  by  outside  Saint  Mary's  church.  I  sat 
And  watched  in  fields  of  sunlit  buttercups 
And  saw  it  enter  by  her  mighty  doors 
Three  hundred  years  ago  and  more. 

HELEN:  You  say  ...  ? 

CHATTERTON:    I  saw  limitours  in  tippet  and  in 
cope, 

I  saw  the  "prioresse,"  her  eyes  downcast, 
And  "smalle  houndes"  frisking  at  her  feet, 
The  Clerk  of  Oxford,  lean  as  any  rake, 
The  parson  of  a  town,  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
And  portly  princes  of  the  Church  tricked  out 
With  gold,  waxed  fat  on  poor  men's  sins. 

Young  lords 
On  arch-necked  stallions  mounted,  hawks  on 

leathered 

Wrists,  and  ladies  on  white  palfreys,  gay 
With  silver  bells  all  ringing.  Dwarfs  and 
jesters 

These  I  saw,  and  you  were  surely  there, 
But  tucked  away,  for  had  I  seen  your  face 
Oh,  Helen,  sure  I  would  have  sought  you  out! 
HELEN:    If  you  had  seen  my  face? 

But  when  you  passed  me  in  the  hall  or  on 
The  stair,  why  you  scarce  looked  at  me.  No 
need 

To  seek  a  woman  buried  long  ago 
When  wanting  Helen.  Thomas,  look  at  me  — 
And  you  will  find  me  like  the  Bristol  girls, 
All  too  willing,  and  yet  never  have  I 
Let  any  man  so  much  as  hold  my  hand. 
I  loved  you  when  I  saw  your  hunted  eyes, 
Your  soft  boy's  mouth  and  your  long  white 
hands. 

CHATTERTON:    You  say  —  when  first  you  saw? 

HELEN:  I  was  new 

Come  to  London,  come  to  help  my  aunt, 
Sick  for  home,  hungry  for  fields  of  green, 
The  sound  and  smell  and  touch  of  beasts  of 
the  farm, 

And  so  I  wept.  You  knocked  at  the  door  and 
asked 

For  Mistress  Angel,  and  I  hid  my  face, 
Swollen  with  tears,  for  shame. 
CHATTERTON:  You  are  Helen, 


Mistress  Angel's  niece? 

HELEN:  Her  chambermaid. 

But  either  way  —  Helen  who  lives  in  dreams 
Or  Helen  Slavey  —  I  have  lost  you. 

CHATTERTON:  Do  not  weep.  Stain  not  the  face 
of  night 

With  grief.  This  brooding  night,  radiant 
With  love,  bears  the  moon  upon  her  head, 
And,  wise  with  mystery  of  creation,  is 
Mother  of  day,  nurse  to  kind  oblivion. 

HELEN:    Tom,  forgive  me.  I  am  but  a  silly 

Lass  who  would  be  what  you  wish,  and  can't. 

Indeed,  'twould  be  fine 

To  be  high-born,  and  rich,  and  beautiful, 

Even  in  dreams.  Three  hundred  years  ago 

You  said?  Why,  now  I'd  be  but  dust 

And  dead.  Better  Helen  Chambermaid 

Alive  than  Lady  Helen  Dry-as-dust, 

A  churchyard  thing! 

Tell  me  of  yourself,  Tom. 

CHATTERTON:  Why,  there  is 

But  little  I  can  tell. 

HELEN:  Oh,  feel  the  pain 

That  rakes  my  heart!  I  must  know  who  you 
are. 

CHATTERTON:    My  father  died  before  I 
breathed,  and  we 
Were  raised  in  penury  but  did  not  starve. 
I  loved  my  mother  —  kind,  hard-working 
soul  — 

And  swore  I  would  repay  her  all  her  drudgery. 
I  went  to  charity  school,  and  then  was 

prenticed 
Scrivener.  But  every  private  hour 
I  read  old  tales,  deciphered  vellum  scripts 
And  wrote  in  ancient  verse  beneath  the  name 
Of  Thomas  Rowley.  I  wrote  all  night,  a  stub 
Of  candle  as  my  light,  but  for  my  poems 
I  little  gained  save  thanks  and  compliments. 
HELEN:    And  then? 

CHATTERTON:    Then  I  had  satires  published 
under 

My  own  name,  and  over-blown  with 
confidence, 

Boasted  to  half  of  Bristol  that  all  England 
Soon  would  hear  of  me. 

I  broke  my  bonds, 
Borrowed  five  guineas,  and  came  here  to 
London. 

I  failed.  But  I'll  not  cringe  and  creep 

Back  to  my  poor  cage,  target  of  scorning 

Wits  and  taker  of  charity. 
HELEN:  The  world 

Failed  you. 
CHATTERTON:    That  too.  Power  shifted, 
payment 

Was  deferred.  The  stars  were  inauspicious 

At  my  birth. 
HELEN:  A  shiver  at  my  heart! 

Someone  has  trod  upon  my  grave. 
CHATTERTON:  Indeed, 

And  someone  might  have  done,  but  little 
dreaming 


Of  the  lovely  thing  the  earth  enshrouds 

beneath  him. 
Precise  and  small,  your  skeleton;  your  bones, 
Narrow,  white,  and  still,  delicately  arched 
In  quiet  simplicity  —  in  their  last  bed  they 

lie, 

Irrefutable  as  geometric 
Reasoning,  incurious,  without  care 
For  sunshine  or  for  rain. 

HELEN:  Tom!  I  cannot 

Bear  your  words,  and  your  eyes  mind 
Me  of  wild  beasts  my  father  traps! 

CHATTERTON:    Helen,  look  into  these  eyes  and 
promise 

That  your  shade  will  greet  my  shade,  after 
The  midnight  hour.  Even  the  passionless 
Grey  nether-world  of  Greece  would  startle  into 
Flower  if  we  should  meet  and  kiss  —  the  Hell 
Of  doleful  priests  would  drown  with  happiness! 
HELEN:    I  am  afraid!  Must  we  be  fearsome 
ghosts 
To  kiss? 

CHATTERTON:    Come,  lie  against  my  arm,  and 
close 

Your  eyes  that  I  may  see  the  lashes  etched 
Upon  your  cheek.  Hearken  to  the  song 
My  heart  is  singing  to  your  heart,  for  no 
Words  are  there  beautiful  enough  to  say 
My  love. 

(MISTRESS  ANGEL  is  heard  ascending  the  stairs 
to  CHATTERTON'S  garret,  her  voice  becoming 
more  audible  as  she  approaches.) 
MISTRESS  ANGEL:    "Cuddle  and  kiss  —  Kiss 
and  cuddle; 
A  pint-pot  puts  a  lass  in  a  muddle." 
Lor',  the  Captain  had  so  much  fire  in  his 
veins, 

Who  would  have  thought  it?  And  rich,  rich 
too! 

I  never  could  resist  a  gentleman 
With  gold  in  his  purse.  What!  Door  closed? 
Ah  well,  I'll  rest  awhile.  I'm  not  i'  the  humour 
For  shrewing  a  wench  for  natural  weaknesses. 

(She  leans  heavily  against  the  door,  concentrating 

on  keeping  the  candle  steady.) 

HELEN:    'Tis  my  aunt,  and  I  must  go.  Indeed 
The  hour  is  late.  And  in  the  morn,  my  Tom, 
You'll  pass  me  by  without  a  glance  at  Helen. 
Will  it  be  so? 

MISTRESS  ANGEL:    Lovey-dovey,  is  it?  Hot 
young  blood 
Will  have  its  day. 

CHATTERTON:  Avert  my  eyes  from  Helen? 
Then  you  have  nothing  understood,  and  I 
Am  all  alone!  Helen,  do  not  leave  me. 

HELEN:    I  must  go.  Perhaps  'tis  true  you  love 
me, 

And  that,  in  the  morning,  we  will  smile  at  all 
This  talk  of  death.  Oh,  Tom,  I  feel  as 
lightsome 

As  when  the  thrushes  sing  on  April  days 
And  daffodilies  fill  the  fields  with  gold. 
CHATTERTON:   The  time  has  come.  Those 


hours  draw  close  when  man's 
Life  ebbs  and  blood  flows  sickly,  through 

predestined 
Channels  wandering.  When  I  was  born 
This  day  was  also  born,  and  neither  prayers 
Nor  promises  can  turn  aside  the  hour 
Of  reckoning. 

HELEN:  I  am  not  clever,  Tom; 

I  do  not  understand  — 

CHATTERTON:  Return  to  the  tomb, 

My  love,  and  wait.  Take  this  sheet  of  verse 
I  have  not  yet  destroyed  as  a  keepsake,  till 
I  am  by  your  side. 

(He  gives  her  the  poem.  She  puts  it  in  her  bosom 

as  MISTRESS  ANGEL  enters. 

MISTRESS  ANGEL:    "Kiss  and  cuddle,  cuddle 
and  kiss, 

The  saintly  know  not  what  they  miss!" 
What!  not  a  feather  disturbed,  my  dicky-birds? 
Well  —  and  will  you  dine,  Master  Chatterton? 

CHATTERTON:    My  thanks,  but  I  dine 
otherwhere  tonight. 

MISTRESS  ANGEL:    Come  then,  Helen. 

HELEN:  Coming,  Aunt.  And  Tom, 

Tomorrow  let  us  go  to  the  river  Thames, 
See  there  big-sailed  ships  and  bearded  sailors, 
Parrots,  oranges,  and  cinnamon, 
And  let  us  talk  of  lands  across  the  sea. 

MISTRESS  ANGEL:    Bearded  sailors!  Ah, 
I  remember  in  my  fifteenth  year  — 
But  never  mind  that  —  Take  the  day  then, 
Child. 

Spend  it  foolishly,  for  youth's  soon  spent. 

CHATTERTON:    A  black-sailed  ship  awaits,  on 
trackless  waters 
Bound  for  uncharted  seas. 

MISTRESS  ANGEL:  A  black-sailed  ship? 

What  talk  is  this? 

HELEN:  Or  to  the  park  where  gentry 

Ride,  the  gentlemen  doffing  hats  to  ladies, 
Everything  gay  and  fine  as  those  you  saw 
Beside  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

CHATTERTON:    I've  done  with  life  and  dreams. 

MISTRESS  ANGEL:  Nay,  what  do  children 

Know!  Done  with  life?  Why  ten  or  twenty 
Years  from  now  you'll  be  too  busy  living 
To  waste  your  time  in  idle  talk.  Take  love 
When  you  can  get  it  —  there  's  sour  enough 
In  life.  Helen  — 

HELEN:  Coming,  Aunt.  The  theatre, 

Then  — 

CHATTERTON:  Oh  Helen,  Helen, 

Go  now.  I  am  unutterably  weary. 

We  shall  meet  again  and  kiss. 
HELEN:  Yes, 

As  soon  as  it  is  light,  I'll  come. 
MISTRESS  ANGEL:  I'll  wait 

You  on  the  stairs. 
(MISTRESS  ANGEL  leaves.  HELEN  goes  to  the 
door.) 

HELEN:  Sleep  sound,  Tom. 

And  Jesu,  when  I  return,  let  me  not  find 
This  night  a  dream,  for  after  this  I  should 


Be  lost  without  my  love.  My  heart  is  sick 

With  longing  when  you  look  upon  me,  so 

Be  gentle  with  it. 
CHATTERTON:  Gentle  I  will  be 

When  next  we  meet,  Sweet  Helen. 
(HELEN  leaves.  The  voices  of  MISTRESS  ANGEL 
and  HELEN  are  heard  from  the  stairs. 
MISTRESS  ANGEL:  La,  so  quiet 

You  are,  my  little  country  bird. 

I  little  thought  that  Master  Chatterton  — 

Well!  Well!  Strange  one  he  is,  with  all  his 
grand 

Airs  and  scarce  a  bite  to  eat,  I'll  wager! 

He  would  not  sup  with  us?  You  asked  him? 
HELEN:  Yes 

Auntie,  I  did  ask. 
MISTRESS  ANGEL:    He  preferred  to  have 

You  to  himself,  perhaps?  He!  He! 

London  quickly  teaches  little  birds, 

My  pet. 

(Their  voices  fade  as  they  descend  the  stairs.) 
CHATTERTON:    Rowley,  Rowley,  where  are  you? 

I  would  question  you  before  I  die. 
ROWLEY  (coming  forward):    I  am  here. 
CHATTERTON:  Tell  me,  Rowley,  you 

Who  have  been  buried  these  three  hundred 
years, 

What  is  death? 
ROWLEY:    You  whose  brain  conceived  me, 
Thomas, 

Know  all  I  know  and  more.  Look  to  your 
heart 

And  find  your  own  reply. 

CHATTERTON:  My  own  reply? 

Oblivion?  Sleep?  I  would  not  have  it  so, 
Even  now,  when  weariness  destroys  my  will, 
And  hunger  steals  ambition  from  my  hands. 
Yet  I  have  never  had  much  faith  in  priests. 

ROWLEY:    What  of  confession,  child,  and 
absolution? 

CHATTERTON:    You  would  call  it  sin  to  kill 
myself,  so  I 
Cannot  ask  for  wine.  Yet  I  have  husbanded 
My  strength  to  its  last  ebb,  and  only  now 
The  hour  of  release  is  come. 
ROWLEY:  And  Helen? 

CHATTERTON:    Helen?  Lovely  vision.  I  had  a 
dream 

Of  beauty  and  compassion.  Or  was  it  true, 

Old  friend?  Did  she  return  to  me  from  your 

Dead  age  of  chivalry? 
ROWLEY:  It  was  no  dream. 

CHATTERTON:    Then  we  shall  meet,  and  death 
shall  flower  into 

The  scarlet  rose. 
ROWLEY:  I  said  no  dream,  and  still 

You  live  within  a  dream!  But  Helen  is 

Reality. 

CHATTERTON:    If  she  exists,  then  so 
Shall  I. 

ROWLEY:    Fool!  Life  is  the  gift  of  God; 

How  dare  you  toss  it  from  you! 
CHATTERTON:  I  am  burnt 


Out. 

ROWLEY:    Arrogant,  self-pitying  boy! 
CHATTERTON:    I  refuse  to  listen  to  your 
pompous 

Lecturing!  I  called  you  here  .  .  . 
ROWLEY:  You  called? 

I  see  I  waste  my  time. 
CHATTERTON:  Forgive  me.  Rowley, 

What  is  that  other  life?  Perhaps  there 

I  may  yet  satisfy  this  wild  creative 

Fire  that  will  not  let  me  rest. 
ROWLEY:  It  may 

Be  so. 

CHATTERTON:    Perhaps  we  find  a  vaster  life: 
One  less  hampered  by  the  body.  It 
Were  worth  the  trying. 

ROWLEY:  But  do  you  not  fear 

The  final  trial,  the  last,  irrevocable 
Step,  the  gate  tight  locked? 

CHATTERTON:  The  physical  outrage  — 

That  I  fear,  but  it  is  soon  accomplished; 
The  pain  and  ugliness,  the  moments  that 
Will  linger,  heavy  as  hours,  between  death 
And  dying,  those  I  fear;  but  they  will  pass  — 
Though  in  the  interim,  they  say  men  change 
Their  minds  and  would  not  die.  But  death  I 
do 

Not  fear:  my  soul  desires  new  territories. 
ROWLEY:    Life  is  brief. 

CHATTERTON:  Brief  and  strange  beyond 

All  measuring.  Custom  inures  us  to  it 
Slowly,  or  else  how  could  we  live?  Born 
Alone  and  naked,  so  we  die,  without 
Real  knowledge  of  another  soul. 

ROWLEY:  You  have  learnt 

some  humility. 

CHATTERTON:  I  have  lived  my  live 

Within  this  hour.  Without  regret  I  take 
The  cruel  white  arsenic  of  release,  and  when 
They  throw  my  body  in  a  pauper's  grave 
I  shall  be  finished  with  the  earth. 

ROWLEY:  Would  you 

Die  as  you  attain  maturity? 
Stop!  Grind  the  phial  to  dust  beneath  your 
heel, 

For  now  you  could  write  with  authority. 
CHATTERTON:    My  mind's  made  up. 
ROWLEY:  It  is  deranged! 

CHATTERTON:  I  know 

What  I  am  doing  .  .  . 
ROWLEY:  If  I  had  but  power  .  .  ." 

CHATTERTON:    Enough.  The  cup  is  bitter  but 
less  so 

Than  utter  disillusionment.  Farewell, 

Good  friend. 
(CHATTERTON  takes  the  poison.) 
ROWLEY:    No,  Thomas,  not  farewell,  for  where 

You  go  I  also  go,  and  we  become 

One  fruit,  more  healthy  than  the  cloven  root. 
(The  lights  slowly  fade,  blotting  out  CHATTER- 
TON and  ROWLEY.  Then  a  single  beam  of  light 
falls  upon  HELEN.) 

HELEN  (singing):    Oh,  sing  unto  my  roundelay, 


Oh,  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me; 
Dance  no  more  on  holiday; 
Like  a  running  river  be! 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death  bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true  love's  grave 
Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid; 
Not  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  coldness  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death  bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come  with  acorn  cup  and  thorn, 

Drain  my  heartes  blood  away; 

Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 

Dance  by  night  or  feast  by  day, 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  deathbed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 
(The  light  fades  as  HELEN  sings  the  last  lines  of 
her  song.) 

Curtain 

Note:  Helen's  song  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas 
Chatterton's  COLLECTED  POEMS. 

—  Bona  Murray 


DRIP 

When  studious  Dr.  Freud 
Was  cunningly  employed 
Inventing  phases  phasal, 
How  did  he  miss  the  nasal? 

—  Barbara  McColl 

POEM 

for  Llewellya  (Hillis)  Colinvaux 

On  grey  gale-ripped  seas,  as  a  pearl-shining 

shell  crescent, 
Wave  tops  are  silver  white, 
And  sharp  as  its  jagged  silver  edge,  the  winds 
Sweeping  sea-worn  rocks  and  coldly  shimmering 

pools. 

You  show  me  jade  green  wonder  of  torn  sea-silk, 
And  in  dark  icy  pools 
Find  brittle  coral  weed's  shell-pink  fronds 
Like  fern-images  in  crystals  of  snow. 

Grey  mists  have  burning  edges  and  break 

before  the  light; 
The  torn  seas  turn  pale  gold 
Beneath  gold  depths  of  spring  sun;  and  with 

silent  joy, 

Warm  and  alive  I  face  bright  spray  filled  winds. 

—  Anne  Hassen 


"IN  THE  LIGHT" 
I 

"In  the  light  I  cannot  weep, 
in  the  dark  I  cannot  sleep," 
the  girl-witch  cried, 
and  fell  dreaming  down 
to  the  shore  of  a  dying  sea 
which  sank  into  the  desert  beach 
and  left  a  red-brick  waste 
where  she  went  wandering. 

Terror-walled  paths 
led  down  by 
black,  dry, 

and  rotting  ribs  of  ships 
which  arched  into  the  sky 
and  caged  the  nets  of  sea  spiders 
where  they  caught  the  insect  fish, 
drying  them  like  salt-caked  eels 
under  the  bright  clouds, 
leaving  only  their  staring  eyes 
between  the  black  beams. 

She,  walking  in  the  winding  depths, 
saw  the  dead — serpents  and  men — 
saw  on  a  red-ant  plain 
of  brick  pillars  and  empty  streets 
a  red  coffin  carried  in  procession 
over  the  black  horizon,  into  the  wind 
and  volcano  dusk. 

Sea  towers  fell. 

Thorn  trees  grew. 

Dead  birds  in  the  dark  wind 

whirled  through  the  coral  grove 

and  fell  at  her  feet. 

She  wandered  in  the  dying  light 

and  could  not  help  a  mermaid 

find  her  way  home. 

II 

Wind  through  the  horns 

of  the  blood-crescent  moon 

blows  through  the  no-star  night 

where  the  girl-witch's  feet 

tick  on  the  road  as  she  flees 

from  the  face  of  time. 

On  the  dust-fog  plain 

the  burning  shadows  turn 

and  twist  stone  pillars 

into  ancient  faces  and  dying  fire. 

The  dead  birds  lie  on  the 

bare  branches  crying, 

and  the  sound  of  the  sea  rolling  back 

drowns  the  girl  with  the 

ships  and  the  moon 

and  cleanses  the  sky 

with  stars. 

—  Robert  Poster 


Illustrator:    Anne  Hassen 


NO  COTTON,  NO  CORN 

I  could  see  Morris  standing  on  the  verandah 
of  the  hut  as  I  paddled  the  flatboat  towards  him 
with  the  long  strokes  that  signify  the  end  of  a 
lengthy  journey.  He  had  one  of  his  own  home- 
grown cigars  clamped  between  his  teeth,  and  he 
was  plainly  annoyed.  As  I  came  closer  he  hailed 
me,  his  voice  coming  clear  over  the  water: 

— Ann!  Where  the  hell  have  you  been? 

I  did  not  answer.  The  explanations  were  go- 
ing to  be  hard  enough  without  trying  to  make 
them  over  fifty  feet  of  bayou.  Morris  was  getting 
to  be  almost  impossibly  trying,  and  not  even 
Mother's  death  could  wholly  excuse  him.  I  knew 
I  was  in  for  a  rough  half  hour. 

Behind  him  in  the  doorway  was  Linda,  and 
as  I  came  closer  I  could  see  that  she  had  not  had 
an  easy  time  in  my  absence.  The  pale  wedge  of 
face  framed  in  the  interior  darkness  which  show- 
ed through  the  door  was  troubled.  Morris  moved 
aside,  and  I  saw  that  the  grey  homespun  dress 
that  Mother  had  made  for  Linda  was  torn,  but 
neatly  repaired.  Linda  was  methodical,  meticu- 
lous. I  could  not  imagine  what  she  might  have 
I  could  not  imagine  what  she  might  have  torn 
torn  her  dress  on,  but  it  was  like  her  to  repair  it 
at  once. 

I  reached  upwards  with  the  paddle,  and  Morris 
pulled  me  up  onto  the  verandah.  The  boat  was 
safe  where  it  was,  since  the  current  would  jam 
it  into  the  stilts  of  the  house,  and  it  was  unlikely, 
to  drift  away. 

Morris  was  very  angry  indeed.  His  dark  eyes 
blazed  furiously  under  black  brows,  and  a  long 
scratch  over  his  cheek  added  to  the  effect.  Linda 
watched  from  the  door.  For  a  moment  nobody 
spoke.  Then  Morris  seemed  unable  to  contain 
himself,  and  spat  out: 

— Ann!  Where  have  you  been?  Linda  and  I 
have  been  going  half  crazy  wondering  where  you 
were.  You  might  have  got  into  any  sort  of  dan- 
ger out  there,  with  all  those  damn  niggers  in  the 
swamp.  Three  days  you've  been  gone.  Why  the 
hell  didn't  you  say  something  to  Linda  or  me? 

— Oh,  calm  down  father,  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  expression  on  Morris'  face  expressed  star- 
tled disbelief.  Neither  of  his  daughters  had  ever 
spoken  to  him  like  that  before.  Then  a  look  of 
serenity  came  over  him,  and  he  pushed  past  Linda 
into  the  house,  silent,  and  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. Linda's  face  was  now  as  horrified  as  Morris' 
had  been  a  minute  before. 

— Ann,  what  do  you  mean  by  speaking  to  fa- 
ther that  way? 

— I'll  speak  to  father  any  way  I  like. 

— Where  have  you  been  all  this  time? 

— In "  the  swamp. 

— With  all  those  niggers? 

— With  most  of  them. 

— What  do  you  mean? 


— Just  what  I  say.  I  went  into  the  swamp 
to  find  niggers,  and  I  found  them.  And  when  I 
found  them,  I  knew  why  I  wanted  to  find  them. 
Don't  you  get  sick  and  tired  of  living  in  this  hole, 
aren't  you  sick  to  death  of  being  isolated  with 
father?  It  isn't  healthy,  and  it  isn't  natural  to  be 
without  men.  Mother  told  me  that  father  would 
try  to  keep  us  away  from  the  niggers,  and  not  to 
heed  him. 

.  .  .  and  I  remembered  that  scene  well,  Mother 
lying  in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  with  just  the  hide 
of  our  last  dog  to  keep  her  feet  warm  .  .  .  and 
the  way  she  called  me  over  to  her,  and  the  things 
she  whispered  to  me  hurriedly,  and  told  me  to 
tell  Linda  when  Linda  was  thirteen  like  me  .  .  . 
how  many  years  ago  was  that?  ...  I  can't  re- 
member, but  it  must  have  been  more  than  four, 
probably  less  than  five  .  .  .  and  I  had  told  Linda 
the  day  after  Mother  died,  because  I  wanted  to 
share  Mother  with  her  .  .  . 

— That  doesn't  say  a  thing.  What  did  you  do? 

— What  do  you  think? 

Linda  burst  into  tears,  and  turned  her  face 
away  from  me,  her  shoulders  heaving  as  she  sob- 
bed convulsively. 

— Oh,  Ann,  Ann,  you  don't  know  what  it's 
been  like  here  for  the  last  three  days.  Morris  is 
so  strange.  The  morning  you  left  he  gave  me  a 
long  speech  about  staying  away  from  the  niggers, 
and  sharpened  the  axe  and  left  it  by  the  door  so 
I  would  be  protected  while  he  was  away  in  the 
boat.  And  then  when  he  came  home,  he  thought 
I  was  Mother,  and    .  .  . 

And  then  it  broke  off  into  sobs  again,  and 
Linda  was  unable  to  finish  her  story. 

— Did  he  tear  your  dress? 

—Yes  .  .  . 

More  sobbing.  Poor  Linda!  She  had  never 
really  assimilated  what  Mother  told  me  to  tell  her, 
and  couldn't  understand  what  was  going  on  in 
my  mind,  or  Morris',  or  even  her  own.  I  remem- 
bered then  that  when  I  first  told  her  what  Mother 
had  said,  she  didn't  believe  me.  Poor  Linda  .  .  . 

And  all  this  time  there  was  silence  from 
the  hut,  where  Morris  had  seemingly  disappeared 
without  trace  in  the  darkness  of  the  windowless 
room. 

I  held  Linda  around  the  shoulders  while  she 
gasped  out  her  sobs,  until  her  body  stopped  its 
shuddering  and  she  was  able  to  speak  clearly 
again.  She  looked  up  at  me,  eyes  puffy  from 
her  crying. 

— Ann,  what's  the  matter  with  us  all? 

— It's  not  all  that  remarkable,  Linda.  Come 
and  paddle  your  feet  in  the  water  for  a  minute. 

We  sat  on  a  stump  of  some  ancient  tree,  and 
swung  our  feet  in  the  cool  water  of  the  bayou. 

— It  has  to  do  with  what  I  told  you  years 
ago  .  .  . 

— What  Mother  said  to  you? 

— Yes.  Morris  doesn't  want  us  to  go  near  the 


niggers,  and  I'm  not  really  sure  why.  And  he 
won't  go  near  them  himself.  But  he  needs  a 
wife,  a  woman.  And  there  are  no  white  women 
here  except  us,  and  there  are  no  white  men  here 
except  Morris.  I  went  into  the  swamp  to  see  what 
the  niggers  were  like,  and  now  I  know  .  .  . 

Morris'  voice  from  the  shack  cut  in  on  us: 

—Belle!  Belle! 

Linda's  voice  trembled  with  fear: 

— Ann!  That's  what  he  called  me  the  other 
day  when  he  thought  I  was  Mother. 

Strange.  I  had  not  known  that  Linda  didn't 
know  that  Mother's  name  was  Belle.  But  then 
Linda  had  only  started  to  use  the  name  Morris 
since  I  got  back  from  the  swamp.  And  Morris' 
voice  came  from  the  shack  again: 

— Belle!  Belle!  Where  are  you?  Why  don't 
you  stop  tending  those  niggers  and  come  to  bed? 

I  looked  at  Linda.  She  was  staring  down  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  bayou,  and  her  face  was 
quite  expressionless. 

— He  needs  one  of  us,  Linda. 

Silence.  She  gazed  into  the  waters,  stirring 
her  foot  around  aimlessly,  and  not  meeting  my 
eyes. 

— Unbutton  me. 

She  turned,  and  with  shaking  fingers  undid 

the  two  buttons  on  the  back  of  my  homespun 
dress. 

Almost  wearily,  I  began  to  climb  up  the  bank 
of  the  bayou  towards  the  shack.  I  could  feel 
Linda's  eyes  watching  me  as  I  moved  towards 
the  darkness  of  the  doorway. 

It  had  been  a  long  three  days. 

—  Leslie  Millin 


IN  TRIBUTE:  W.B.  YEATS 

There  came  a  man  in  a  many-coloured  coat, 
woven  of  the  finest  silk  and  stained  with 
rich  dyes 

brought  from  the  fiery  East.  In  making  that  coat 
he'd  spent  his  dreams;  and  figured 
embroideries 
shifted  upon  it  and  came  alive  as  he  walked. 
Before  and  behind  him,  dust  from  the 
dry-packed  road 
billowed  up,  dirtying  the  hems  of  his  coat  as  he 
walked, 

while  envious  eyes  watched  from  the 

shadows  around. 
Years  later,  the  man  in  the  many-coloured  coat 

returned  to  that  place;  and,  looking 

around  him,  saw 
its  people  each  wearing  a  many-coloured  coat, 
Woven  of  hemp  and  stained  with  cheap 

pigments  and  sewn 
with  crude  patterns  of  images.  Thus  seeing,  he 

cast  off  his  coat, 


and  walked  on,  naked,  but  proud  as  a 
king  is  proud. 

—  Julian  Reid 

OCTOBER  DAY 

The  day  is  wild  and  beautiful, 

disorderly  and  bright. 

A  ruthless  wind  roughly  brings 

the  passive  oaks  to  life 

and  tears  off  dying  leaves. 

The  cold  bright  sun  gleams 

on  the  blond  grass,  clean 

from  the  slanting  rain. 

The  blue  sky  masks  with  filmy  white 

a  blotch  of  darker  grey. 

Across  the  world  a  rainbow  stands, 

a  shining  promise. 

—  Renee  Poisson 

THE  LIMIT 

I  saw  a  fool  die, 

dressed  in  red  plaid  and  brown, 

with  his  shirt-tail  down  below  his  coat. 

White,  it  was! 

Rifle  slung  sloppily, 

sight-cover  still  on. 

He  knew  a  lot,  that  one. 

The  valley  shuddered  short,  sharp,  twice. 

The  shots  were  contrapuntal; 

Blast!  echo;  Blast!  echo. 

The  fool  was  smashed  back  over  a  rock, 

his  throat  red,  raw, 

his  side  punched  through. 

He  didn't  fall  dramatically 

as  heroes  do. 

He  was  blasted  to  his  knees. 
Kicking  legs  and  screaming, 
on  his  back  now,  writhing, 
churning  up  the  leaves. 
He  clutched  his  ribs, 
two  handsful 
holding  his  life; 

he  fought,  arched  his  back,  and  fell, 

bubbling. 

Still, 

echoes  died. 
Someone  running, 
terrified. 
Still  again. 

A  butterfly  fluttered  by, 
and  back, 
and  down, 

and  stopped  upon  his  eye. 

It  was  open. 
The  butterfly  closed, 
was  gone. 
Opened, 
closed, 

and  flew  on. 

—  Wm.  E.  McColl 
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Still  Life  —  by  Vernon  Simpson 
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